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of that era made the same fundamental mistake of imagining
that a foreign policy consists of the periodical utterance of
elevated sentiments, after which, when they are ignored by the
great powers, you either fight or you do not. This, heaven
knows, was a sufficiently absurd conception, but even more
absurd was the philosophy behind it, that if you shouted loud
enough someone would listen to you. Our foreign policy failed
in the thirties for precisely the same reason that it had failed
in the twenties. We never made up our minds what it was we
wanted and therefore we never prepared ourselves to get it.
If we wished to stop Hitler without a war we had to pay black-
mail either to Russia or to Italy. We had to sacrifice part of
Abyssinia and possibly also Albania, or we had to sacrifice part
of Poland and the Baltic Republics and probably a part of
Rumania. If we were prepared to fight, we still could only
fight, with any hope of securing our war aims, if we had a
reliable ally, and France was not a reliable ally. She did not
wish to fight and she was not, as we knew, prepared in any case
to take the offensive, where lay the only hope of saving Poland
in the event of a German attack in the east. The theory that
you must apply to foreign policy a rigid code of political morals,
and must not sacrifice the lesser for the greater good, is a theory
which exalts the most appalling cruelty to the status of a virtue.
If you can save a world from ruin at the price of denying to two
sparsely inhabited and recently conquered provinces of Abys-
sinia the privilege of being governed from Addis Ababa, have
you, in fact, the right to refuse? The truth is that you cannot,
in foreign policy, deal with each question as it arises on its
merits. You cannot, and do not pretend to do so, in home
affairs, and it passes the wit of man to understand why it should
be considered sensible, or even sane, to do so in foreign affairs.
Always in public affairs you have to consider what is possible,
not what is desirable, and in a democratic age your choice of
what is possible may be limited. Propaganda cannot be
suddenly reversed. The argument that was applied to these
matters in the thirties was less practical but needs considera-
tion. If, it was said, we make the concession, who knows where
it will end? We did, in fact, make every kind of concession
and it ended in war. Does this provide any argument against